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#f America is meeting, we have brought together some of the outstand- 
ng personalities of the archeological field to give you a preview of the 
essions of the next few days by discussing some of the more important 
cheological operations which have been going on in the ancient world 
luring the year 1953. 

One of the members of my group here is Professor William F. Al- 
right of Johns Hopkins University. Professor Albright, I wonder if you 
Hiink, as I do, that, of the various enterprises conducted in the field dur- 
ng the past year, the one undertaken at Mycenae ranks as one of the 


nore outstanding. 


Mr. Atsricut: I do, indeed. Actually, in my opinion, the work now 
being done in Greece, especially at Mycenae, is perhaps the most im- 
portant work being done anywhere in the ancient world, especially be- 
ause of the happy timing—coinciding with the decipherment of the 
long mysterious Mycenaean script. 


Mr. Krazuinc: We also have here with us Professor A. Douglas 
Tushingham of Kingston, Ontario, who has been associated with the 
work at Jericho. I wonder whether you would be willing to say that, 
of the enterprises carried out in the Near East during the past year, 
Jericho in your mind looms as among the more important. 


~ Mr. Tusuincuam: Yes, I do think that it is very important, but I do 
not want to claim that it holds any precedence over Mycenae. What 
we have heard from the Illustrated London News’ only makes us more 
anxious to hear from Professor Wace himself on this subject. 


Mr. Krazuinc: Thank you very much. Of course each of us thinks 
that his own work is very important! But I am glad to have you point 
back to Professor Wace, who is now a member of the Institute for 
Advanced Studies at Princeton and who was formerly director of the 
British School of Archaeology at Athens and professor of classical arche- 
ology at Pembroke College in Cambridge. Professor Wace, what would 
you say was the importance of the work to which Mr. Tushingham 
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and Professor Albright have alluded—the work which has been going 
on at the old city of Agamemnon—the city made famous by the ex 

vations of Schliemann in the last-century and the city where you hav 


been spending the last three or four years of excavation? 


Mr. Wace: The importance of the work to my mind is the new ligh 
which it throws on Greek history and on the coming of the Greeks int 
Greece. In Mycenae we have been excavating for the last four years 
as you say, and for several years before that too before the war. Recent 
ly the Greek Archeological Society has been digging—as many of yo 
have heard already—a new series of royal tombs, dating from the seven 
teenth century s.c. Those are very important. But more important still! 
in my mind, are the excavations in the houses outside the citadel, whi 
implies that at that date people who could build rich houses had no fe: 
of any invaders. They are outside all fortifications, and they are ric 
and important houses. In these houses especially we have found in- 
scribed tablets, meaning that the people who lived in those houses, th 
merchants or nobles or whatever they were, could read and write. 


Mr. KraeEtinc: Have you any names for these houses? Do you spea 
of them in any specific way? 


Mr. Wace: We name them or nickname them, I should say, by wha 
we find in them. One house we call the “house of the oil merchant,” 
because we found in it a lot of jars; another we called the “house o: 
shields,” because we found in it a number of model shields in ivory;' 
and so on. 


Mr. Kraetine: Do you have any further light to throw for us on these 
houses and on the people who lived there? What kind of people they; 


were? 


Mr. Wace: The man who lived in the house with the jars, judging? 
by the jars which contained oil, would seem to have been an oil mer- 
chant; and some of the tablets found in his house certainly referred to aj 
liquid. 

Mr. Kraetine: I see. 

Mr. Wace: Whether the liquid was oil I cannot tell, indeed! 


Mr. Kraztine: This is part of our large picture, then, that you are! 


developing of commercial enterprise in the heroic period of Greek life, 
is it not? 
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Mr. Wace: Yes. We knew, of course, from Homer that there was a 
atural economic and commercial background to Homer or to Homer’s 
leople; but now, in digging these private houses, we are getting defi- 
> indications of trade and an economic background. 


¥ 

Mk. Atsricut: I would like to add that we have Mycenaean pottery 
A great quantities in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and other lands of the 
astern Mediterranean Basin, which date from this very same period, 
roving that they had exported these vases from the Peloponnesus to 
Syprus and lands farther east. 


Mr. Krattine: Yes. 
Mr. TusuincHam: Have you any idea who these people were? 


b-Mr. Wace: We have already established, to our own satisfaction 
cheologically, that the Mycenaeans were Greeks. All of us who have 
een engaged in Aegean archeology in the last ten or twenty years 
delieve firmly that the Greeks first entered Greece about 2000 or 1800 
p.c. Therefore, the Mycenaeans and their descendants must have been 
reeks. 


Mr. Kraetine: I see. This was way back in which century? 
Mr. Wace: They first entered somewhere about 1800 B.c. 

Mr. Kraetinc: 1800 s.c. This is before the Dorian invasion, then? 
Mr. Wace: Oh, long before. 


Mr. Krarttinc: Go on with your question. You were trying to 
develop some line of thought about the nature of this community. 


~ Mr. Tusuincuam: I was wondering whether from these inscriptions 
that you have found you have definite evidence that these people did 
speak Greek? 


Mr. Wace: That, I think, now is quite obvious. There are two groups 
engaged in attempting to decipher and read these tablets. The tablets, 
you know, were first found at Knossos by Sir Arthur Evans. The script 
is called Linear B. And just before the war they were found by Profes- 
sor Blegen of Cincinnati at Pylos; and now we have found them at 
Mycenae. And this same script we have at various other places on the 
mainland of Greece—Thebes, Tyrins, Orchomenos—everywhere where 
writing in this period has been found, it is in Linear B. If these people 
were, as we believe, Greeks, naturally, logically, they would have writ- 
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ten in Greek. And now, Mr. Ventrys and Mr. Chadwick in Engla ir 
have been working at the script and have made great progress 

attempting to decipher it; and Dr. Bennett at Yale has equally be 
engaged in analyzing the documents and indexing them and prepari 
the groundwork for decipherment. 


Mr. Axsricur: In reading over the publications of Ventrys and Cha 
wick, I have been struck by the extraordinarily fine development of t 
initial decipherment. In fact, I do not know any single decipherment 
not excluding the Rosetta Stone and the decipherment of cuneiforn 
and all the other many decipherments—which can compare with this i| 
the initial success which it seems to have achieved. 


Mr. Krazine: The nature of these documents and the distribution 
them seem to give some new clues to the extent of the development an; 
of the knowledge of the art of writing and the use of writing. Is the 
some new picture resulting from these interpretations and these dis 
coveries which tells us about the intellectual or the literary life of t 
people in that period? 


Mr. Wace: Unfortunately as yet we have no literary document, n 
letters, no libraries, or anything of the kind. The documents which w 
have are inventories, perhaps bills, something of that sort. But th 
interesting thing is that we find these documents now not merely iti 

palaces. They are not merely administrative documents or tax collectors 
scien for we find them in private houses. And in the document} 
from the oil merchant’s house at Mycenae we have no less than si 
handwritings, showing that there were six people connected with th 
house who could read and write. 


Mr. Kraetine: I understand from what you said that these sam 
documents appeared also in Crete. We have, therefore, perhaps a ne 
conception of the extent to which Greek influence spread across th 
Aegean in the second millennium ..c. 


Mr. Wace: For some time past we have believed, we Aegean arche; 
ologists, that, in the fifteenth century s.c., Crete, so far from colonizing, 
the Greek mainland, was very much rdey the influence of Mycenaa 
and the mainland. Now the Linear B documents found at Knossos aré 
in the same language and the same script as those at Pylos an 
Mycenae; and the language of them is Greek. That seems to show tha 
the people of Knossos in the fifteenth century 8.c., the so-called “grea 
palace” period, were Greeks. 
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f: Mk. Atsricut: Do you not think that this throws a great deal of light 
the background of Homer? 


_ Mr. Wace: Yes. It shows that Homer’s picture of the great Greek 
civilization spreading about the Aegean at that date has a very solid 
rcheological and now a linguistic background. 


Mr. Kraeiine: Were there any indications of the existence of these 
Achaeans in the Hittite texts? 


Mr. Wace: We have the famous texts which Dr. Forrer translated. 
Perhaps Professor Albright can tell us more about that. 


Mr. Atsricut: It is true that some of Dr. Forrer’s early interpreta- 
tions of names proved wrong, but enough of what he found in the 
searly twenties has proved correct to make it, in my opinion and in that 
of most scholars in the field, certain that the Achaean Greeks are re- 
ferred to repeatedly in the Hittite cuneiform texts of between 1400 and 
1200 B.c. 


Mr. Kraetine: I do hope, Professor Wace, that the work at Mycenae 
continues under your able leadership; and we all hope that sooner or 
later you are going to dig up the private archives of King Agamemnon 
and of the heroes whom we associate with the history of the site. 

The other site which I mentioned before as being so important in the 
work of the present year is, of course, the ancient city of Jericho. We 
have to take you now, therefore, from the mainland of Greece across 
the eastern part of the Mediterranean and dump you down in the 
great Jordan depression, about a thousand meters below sea level, 
beside the banks of the Jordan where stood the old city of Jericho, so 
familiar to us from Old Testament stories. I hear that in Jericho you 
have been going down to the very roots of Near Eastern civilization 
and carrying history far back into those early years, when man was just 
emerging as a factor on the Near Eastern stage. How far back does the 
history of Jericho now take us? 


Mr. TusHincHaM: That is not an easy question to answer. I think 
that we can date what we call the pre-pottery neolithic levels—a horrible 
term—to around 4800 g.c. But we know that men were living at Jericho 


even before that time. 

Mr. Kratuinc: What kind of a place was Jericho in those days of 
4800 B.c.? 

Mr. Tusuincuam: It is a most interesting spot. Certainly there is 
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nothing comparable to it Gayeiee else in the world so far as we knot 
at present. In fact, it is unique enough to lead us to call it the oldes 
known city in the world. 


Mr. Kraztinc: Do you mean the oldest known walled city? Do you 
call it a city? Or does a city have to have a wall in order to be callec 
a city? 


Mr. TusuincuaM: Yes, I think that an ancient city would have te 
have a wall before you could call it a city. 


Mr. Krazine: Otherwise you would call it what? 
Mr. TusHincHaM: Oh, an open town or a settlement. 
Mr. Kraeuine: Yes, I see. 


Mr. TusuincHaM: I think that you need enough community spirit. 
enough civic pride, enough disciplined civic organization present te 
build a wall before you can call that settlement a city. 


Mr. Kratuine: This was a very strong wall? 


Mr. TusuincHaM: The wall, as we have it, stands about two meters 
high, of solid stone construction; but that seems only to have been the 
foundation. It seems to have had a brick superstructure, which, of 
course, was all fallen down in front of the stone foundations when we 
found the wall itself. 


Mr. Kraetine: Inside this wall you found all kinds of interesting 
objects. I remember seeing them come out this spring when I was 
there with you. 


Mr. TusuincHaM: You are talking about the plastered skulls I sup 
pose. 


Mr. Kragtine: They were the skulls of inhabitants, were they not? 


Mr. TusuincHaM: Unfortunately those seven skulls we found thi 
spring had been thrown out in antiquity. They were found betweet 
two walls and between one floor and the next floor higher up. So w 
do not know what position they had in antiquity. But it seems tha 
they were mounted, for the underpart of the neck was so constructet 
and so plastered that it was intended to be set up on a pedestal. 


Mr. Kragtine: Albright, have you ever heard of anything like thes 
plastered skulls that they found down there? 
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Mn. Axsricut: No, nothing. It all sounds as though it may have 
peen some sort of insurance fraud, trying to make skulls lifelike. 


| Mr. Kraewinc: There was, I believe, in Dr. Garstang’s day, some 


sind of a discovery of a plaster head in two dimensions which was 
ssigned to this era. 


Mk. Atsricur: Yes. That was a question of first tying together a 
ort of crude skeleton of wreaths, then plastering it all over with lime, 
and then painting the head a bit so it looked very strange if not par- 
ricularly realistic. 


Mr. Kraetine: But these were actually skulls, were they not, Tush- 
ingham ? 


Mr. TusuincHam: That is right; and I think that the skeletons re- 
ferred to by Professor Albright really come later. They seem to be an 
traction. They show the craftsmen moving away from the attempt 
to depict a realistic head to something that is just as good for the pur- 
poses for which these skulls were made, whatever that may be. 


Mr. Kraruine: But you therefore would not feel that the abstract 
comes first in art? 


Mr. Tusuincuam: Ah, that is a question which I do not think that 
I am eager to start on at this time. 


Mr. Kratwine: This fortified town of which you spoke belongs to 
what period? 


Mr. TusuincuHam: About 4800 s.c. 


Mr. Kraszine: Forty-eight hundred z.c. is the date of the earliest 
fortified form of Jericho that we know, and Jericho continued from 
then on for many years. 


Mr. Tusuincuam: Oh, yes. 


Mr. Kraztinc: What about these people who lived in Jericho at 
that time? What kind of people were they? 


Mr. TusuincHam: They seem to have been much like ourselves. 
What skulls we have preserved are quite modern in shape. They lived 
in fine homes—rectangular usually with well-built walls, nicely plas- 
tered floors and walls, much like our hospitals now, with the floor merg- 
ing into the wall in one unbroken sweep, polished, painted; provided 
with bins for the storage of grain, and smaller pits lined with plaster, 
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presumably for cooking i in. They would put soup or stews in there 
and put hot stones in to heat the stew. 


Mr. Krastine: Do you know anything about their intellectual lifes | . 
about their interest in things? Were they artistically inclined? 


Mr. Tusuincuam: The very fact that they not only built walls but | 
plastered them, painted them, and polished them shows that they 
were interested in more than just plain utility. Further, the work done 
on these plastered skulls, the very fine modeling of the cheeks and the 
eyes; the inlaying of the eyes with shell; the painting of eyebrows; and 
so on—this all shows an interest in beauty, which is more than just 
producing something for utilitarian purposes. 


Mr. Atsricut: Do you not have some extremely interesting tombs 
from about 1600 B.c.? 


Mr. TusuincHaM: Oh, yes; that is a lot later. We do have these — 
fantastic tombs from about 1600 s.c., as Professor Albright says. We 
have known other tombs of the period, but these at Jericho are ex- 
tremely well preserved. 


Mr. Kraetinc: What was in them? 


Mr. TusuincHaM: Everything is in there which was intended to be 
carried or used by the dead person in the afterlife. 


Mr. Wace: What is the form of the tombs? Are they cave tombs, 
chamber tombs, or pit tombs? 


Mr. Tusuincuam: They built or they dug a shaft perhaps nine, ten, 
twelve feet deep, rather large, but circular in general. At the bottom 
they built a small lateral doorway, leading into a more or less oval 
chamber where the bodies or body were laid. When the bodies were 
deposited, they rolled a large stone over the entrance, packed it with 


smaller stones and mortar to make it airtight, and then filled in the 
shaft. 


Mr. Kraetine: And the airtightness of the tomb made it possible to 
preserve a lot of things in there which had never been found before. 


Mr. Tusuincuam: It certainly did. 
Mr. Krartinc: What, for instance? 


Mr. TusuincHam: We found even the meat, which had been left 
for the dead person to eat in the afterworld, still in the bowls and on 
the platters, where it had been placed thirty-five hundred years ago. 
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Mr. Kraexine: Serving of posthumous beefsteak? 
‘Mr. TusuincHam: Yes. Only I think that this was liver. 
Mk. Kraztine: Oh, I see. 


Mr. TusHINGHAM: There were no bones in the meat—Platters of 
eat; some joints. 


Mr. Wace: What were the platters made of—clay, wood? 


Mr. TusHincuam: Clay and wood. There was a rather interesting 
ype of wooden platter with queer sort of ears, four of them on each 
owl or platter. 


Mr. Kraetinc: When I was down at Jericho this spring, I remember 
ae Dominican Fathers were doing a big job of excavating not directly 
E Jericho but just down the river by the side of the Dead Sea. This is 
¢ area where all those Dead Sea scrolls came from, beginning in 
7. Discoveries have been going on there continuously, and Dr. 
bright probably knows more about the contents of those new dis- 
overies than anybody else. There is a great mass of new material from 
e Dead Sea discoveries in the Palestine Archeological Museum, is 
here not? 


Mr. Atsricut: There is indeed. I have the advantage here, having 
yeen there in Jerusalem somewhat more recently—the first of October, 
ctually. I was tremendously impressed by the enormous wealth of new 
naterial from the fourth cave of this Qumran group, discovered a year 
wo this last August. The fact is that up to now only maybe 2 or 3 per 
ent of the entire body of material discovered since 1947 is known to the 
cholarly world. The impact which this material will make upon the 
vhole of the Old Testament studies, on New Testament studies, on 
ntertestamental research and on origin of Jewish sects, and so on, is 
imply fantastic—all that will have to be redone. 


Mr. Kraruinc: This takes us right back, does it not, to Wace’s 
tatement here about our understanding of literacy in the Aegean area. 
Ve have now, for the first century, in Palestine, a similar phenomenon 
-of a Jewish sect, proving to have had a tremendous quantity of 
yritten documents. These documents make it possible for us to know 
he religious thought and literature of this time as we have never 


nown it before. 


Mr. Axsricut: It is very, very true. I should say that there must 
ave been hundreds of different hands in these various collections. 


a ahated ¢ 
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Mr. Kraguinc: Well, now, I wonder what we can bring togethe 

about other excavations that went on there during this past year? I 
know, for instance, of the operations at Jericho. I know also that the 
University of Pennsylvania was working at Gordion. 


Mr. AtsricHT: There is Dhiban. 


Mr. Kraztine: Dhiban, of course, the American School was worki 
on this Moabite site. 


Mr. ArsricuT: There is the work begun at Dothan in Palestine. 


Mr. Kraztine: At Dothan. That is Dr. Free’s dig. The Oriental In-+ 
stitute was digging up a little church on the Lake of Galilee at Khirbet- 
Kerak. 


Mr. TusuincuaM: There has been a survey in the Jordan Valley tooe 
to find some of the earlier sites before a new irrigation project begins. 


Mr. Atsricnt: But not under American auspices? 
Mr. TusHincHaM: No, but Point Four money is helping. 


Mr. Kraetine: Yes; I see. American institutions were also involved, 
of course, in the excavations in Greece. The Agora dig was going 
on at Athens, and I believe that the work at Mycenae was also being! 
supported in part by American agencies. Is that right? 


Mr. Wace: By the American Philosophical Society, yes. And then, 
in addition, American work has been carried on at Corinth, where the 
site of the Isthmian games has been discovered. 


Mr. Kraeuine: That is right. 

Mr. Wace: And Gordion by the Philadelphia Museum. 
Mr. Kraruine: By the Philadelphia Museum; that is right. 
Mr. TusHincHaM: What about Miss Goell? 


Mr. Kraexine: Miss Goell was digging for the American School at 


Nimrud Dagh in eastern Turkey. How many expeditions does that 
make about, all told? 


Mr. Avsricnr: Compared to what was going on twenty years ago 
and especially when you take into consideration the amount of work 
being done at each site, I do not think that it is over one-tenth. 


Mr. Krattine: One-tenth of what used to go on about in the twentie: 
and thirties. 
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_ Mk. Axsricur: Because most of these digs are on very small scale 


_ Mr. Krazuinc: Why do you suppose that is? 


Mr. Arsricut: It is a very complicated story, but it is largely due to 
the fact that at present of course we in this country do not receive 
support from government sources as the British, French, Italians, and 
others do; and we do not receive support at present as a rule from 
foundations, with some notable exceptions. Our support still comes 
largely from private citizens; and it is a question of interesting a 
sufficiently large number of them and of making our foundations 
realize that the Europeans do not respect us for many of the unin- 
llectual activities in which some of our foundations exhaust their 
-energies. 


Mr. Kraztinc: What does it really cost to put on a good excavation 
these days? 


Mr. Atsricut: That is a difficult question. A small excavation can 
go on with, let us say, five thousand dollars, in addition to the cost 
of travel. 


Mr. Kraetinc: Can you, Tushingham, tell us how much it cost to 
do the work at Jericho this past year? 


Mr. TusHincHam: Jericho in 1952 cost us about ten thousand dol- 
lars. 

Mr. Kratuine: This is counting travel of the staff, or not? 

Mr. Tusuincuam: Very little of that went into travel expenses. 

Mr. Krartinc: And the members who traveled came from Britain; 
is that right? 

Mr. TusuincuaM: That is right; and transportation from Britain is 
not very high. 


Mr. Kraztinc: When, on the other hand, people come all the way 
from America to the Near East the costs are much larger. 


Mr. TusuincHaM: That is certainly right. 


Mr. Krartinc: You were also using at Jericho facilities which were 
available in Jerusalem; were you not, which would not have been 
available, let us say, in Turkey or in Afghanistan ? 
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Mr. TusnincuaM: That is right. 


Mr. Axsricut: May I also add that I do not know of a single case 
of a recent excavation where anything at all has gone into overhead 
as in the case of some so-called “charitable” enterprises which have been 
investigated recently by the New York State Legislature. Our record 
for overhead is practically zero. 


Mr. Kraetine: Do you suppose that publication cost has anything to 
do with the slowing-up of America’s participation in archeological 
enterprise? 


Mr. AxsricutT: I personally do not think so. I think that it is solely 
due to the fact that we have not been able to get the money for the 
basic work itself. 


Mr. Wace: I agree with what you say. I do not think that the ques- 
tion of publication, which is a separate matter from the actual excava- 
tion, affects the supply of funds for excavation itself. But, in regard to 
England, I should like to add that the British government does not 
deliberately or directly support excavation. It supplies a fund to the 
British Academy; and the British Academy has charge of the distribu- 
tion of that fund and supports excavation from that fund. The govern- 
ment does not consciously support excavation. If you ask members of 
the British government if it did support excavation, they would say 
“No,” I am quite sure. 


Mr. Krasuine: On the other hand, the French have a long tradition, 
have they not, of subsidizing excavation, and the French Commission 
des Fouilles, which is the central archeological body for France, has 
about two hundred and fifty thousand dollars a year of government 
money at its disposal and can develop a strategy of national archeologi- 
cal enterprise in a way which we cannot because we are not working 
with government support. Can any of you imagine Congress ever 
voting money for archeologists to dig overseas? 


Mr. TusuincHam: Or the Canadian Parliament for that matter. 
Mr. Kragtine: Or the Canadian Parliament. 


Mr. Wace: Or the British Parliament. 


Mr. Kraetine: Of course, we would all, I am sure, be willing to 
join a party that had “Boost Archeology!” as its slogan, would we not? 
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‘Ma. Wace: Yes, certainly. 
‘Mr. ‘TusHINGHAM: That is right. 
Mir. Arsricut: Yes. 


Mr. Krartine: This we could do; but, failing that kind of thing, 
> probably would still all agree that where we can cooperate—that is, 
here British and American institutions or British and German in- 
itutions can work together—this is a fine thing; and it has been 
own that it works. 


Mr. Atsricut: A splendid thing! 
Mr. Tusuincuam: And not only from the financial point of view. 


. Wace: It is very good for exchanging staff and ideas. 


“Mr. Kraeuine: Yes, indeed. 

Gentlemen, I think that you would all agree that the digging of the 
t year has produced many really important results and has opened 
entirely new vistas upon the course of history; that Mycenae has 
ven us a clearer picture of the role of the Greeks and of the civiliza- 
mn of the Aegean than we have ever had; that Jericho has given 
a picture of neolithic civilization in the Near East that is quite 
usual; and that we all wish that we had more money so that we 
uld do more work in the future. 

‘Thank you very much for coming here to be with me this morning. 
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he Rounp TaBLe, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast entire- 
without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical outline, and ex- 
sange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves the 
sponsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. 
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* 


To most people the name Jericho immediately brings to mind the: 
story of its capture by the Israelites under Joshua. Archaeologists have: 
devoted much attention to the examination of evidence bearing on the: 
biblical story, and it is one of the objects of the present expedition to! 
throw more light on the problem. But the story of Jericho stretches back: 
thousands of years before the coming of the Israelites in the second half 
of the second millennium, and it is with these very early stages in its 
history that the expedition has been particularly concerned this year. 

The great interest of excavating in the Near East is that from this 
area have spread the great developments in human progress from: 
which our civilisation is ultimately derived. We can realise that, when 
we compare what was happening in, for instance, Britain and Palestine 
at any given time. Between 3000 and 2000 B.c., people in Britain were 
living in primitive settlements, and were simple farmers and pastoral- 
ists. That same period is that of the great Early Bronze Age civilisation 
of Palestine, in which men lived in walled cities and had an urban 
social and economic organisation, while in neighbouring countries, if 
not in Palestine itself, writing, legal systems, mathematics, and many 
other such intellectual developments were already firmly established. 
It was another two thousand years before this stage was reached in 
Britain. 

The Early Bronze Age city of Jericho has long been known, though 
our own excavations have done something to show the complexity of 
its history. We know now, for instance, that the city walls were rebuilt 
or repaired no less than sixteen times in the course of their one thousand 
years of existence. But even the earliest of these city walls crowns a 
mound which had already been raised high above the natural rock by 
the accumulated debris of previous human occupation. The fact that 

* Originally presented as a talk on the Third Programme of the British Broadcasting 


Corporation (see The Listener, June 4, 1953). Professor Tushingham served as second 
in-command of the Jericho expedition which Miss Kenyon directed. 
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is very much earlier occupation underlay the Early Bronze Age city 
was first discovered by Professor John Garstang, of Liverpool Univer- 
sity, in 1935. He found that there had been a long stage of settlement in 
the Neolithic Period, and during this period the ruins of one series of 
houses built on top of another had resulted, in the area in which he was 
digging, in the accumulation of about sixteen feet of debris. Owing to 
he great depth at which these remains lay, he was able to penetrate 
hem only in a restricted area, and it was one of the objects of our 
expedition to investigate them further, for they are of very great 
hterést. 

The emergence of the Neolithic way of life was perhaps the greatest 
many great developments in human progress which originated in 
the Near East, for it lies at the root of all progress towards civilisation. 
For hundreds of thousands of years, men had lived a nomadic life in 
small groups. It was only with the cultivation of grain and the domes- 
tication of animals that settled life became practicable: and only when 
men had settled down in one place, with reasonable assurance of eco- 
momic necessities, did they have the leisure to develop arts and crafts. 
Only then, too, could they make technological discoveries which 
gradually provided for the amenities of life and made possible the 
further great steps towards civilisation. 

The main characteristics of the Neolithic way of life, therefore, are 
a permanent settlement, a developing agriculture, and the appearance 
of arts and crafts. The settlements are self-sufficient units. Local pro- 
ducts still suffice the needs of the inhabitants. The possibilities of using 
metal for tools and weapons, which involved trade to obtain the ores, 
and which was the next great step forward, had not yet been discovered. 
Archaeologists have long realised that the area in which the Neolithic 
iway of life developed, probably about seven thousand years ago, was 
the Near East. Here are found the wild grains and breeds of animals 
from which the domesticated strains were developed, and archaeological 
‘investigations have shown that it was from this direction that the new 
discoveries spread across Europe. But the early stages of this develop- 
ment are still obscure, and it is already clear that Jericho is going to 
throw much light upon them. For instance, although at Jericho we have 
a series of houses with a highly developed architecture, it is yet so early 
a settlement that the invention of the manufacture of pottery, one of 
the earliest of man’s crafts, had not yet been made. The Jericho settle- 
ment must therefore lie very near the beginning of Neolithic life. 
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The site of Jericho is, in fact, clearly a very favourable one for the 

early development of permanent occupation. At the foot of the ancient 
mound, the Tell, emerges a copious perennial spring, which irrigate: 
the fertile oasis of modern Jericho. As long as it is watered, the soil anc 
climate of the Jordan valley produce vegetation of tropical luxuriance: 
without it the valley is a desert of glaring whiteness, a contrast which i: 
forcibly brought home as one flies over Jericho. The bright green of the 
oasis is sharply defined from the barren surrounding plain, bordered by 
the towering mountains of Judah and Moab. At Jericho, therefore: 
primitive agriculturists and breeders of stock would have everything in 
their favour, for they would not have to depend on uncertain seasonal! 
rains to be sure of their food. From the time of Professor Garstang’: 
excavations, and his discovery of this very early type of occupation 
Jericho has taken its place among the very restricted number of sites 
in the Near East in which archaeologists have believed that the origins 
of settled life were to be found. But the discoveries of our two seasons 
excavations have already shown us that the developments at Jericha 
were remarkable indeed, and lead us to believe that, presumably owing 
to its favourable position, it far out-distanced its competitors. 

Our first surprise was to discover the extent of the Neolithic settle: 
ment. Professor Garstang’s finds were made at the north-east end of 
the site, probably near the original source of the spring. The early 
stages of Neolithic development would obviously be small villages, and 
it was presumed that Neolithic Jericho was a small settlement round 
the spring. But early in our first season’s work we found the same type 
of Neolithic house in the centre of the west side of the Tell, some 
400 feet away, and it may well have extended as far again to the south- 
ern limits of the Tell. Settled life must indeed have developed rapidly 
to produce a community of this size. 

Our finds are gradually enabling us to build up a picture of the life 
of this early community. I think that the first thing which impresses 
one is the remarkable development of architecture. The houses are far 
removed from the flimsy huts which must have been used by the not- 
so-far-distant ancestors of the population before they settled down by 
the spring. In fact, they are as well built and solid as any that are built 
today in the traditional local material of mud brick. The very bricks 
themselves are interesting. They are not made in moulds, as are those 
from the Early Bronze Age to the present day, but by hand. In shape 
they resemble a flattened cigar, and on the surface the brickmaker 
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formed a herringbone pattern with impressions of his two thumbs, for 
he had already realised that such hollows were needed (like the depres- 
sions in the centre of our modern bricks) to enable the mortar to grip 
sand thus to bind adjoining bricks firmly together. The walls thus 
formed are exceptionally solid, as we well realise when we have to cut 
‘through one in the course of excavation. The rooms they enclose are 
rectangular and regularly laid out, with impressively wide doorways. 
One of the most striking things is the finish of the floors and walls. The 
floors are covered with a fine lime plaster, which continues straight up 
the walls, and the surface of the floors and walls are highly polished, 
often over a reddish or yellow pigment. It certainly gives one the im- 
pression that the Neolithic occupants were house-proud. 
In one area we have discovered some seven phases of structures of 
“this sort, one built on top of another as the earlier fell into ruins. It 
would appear that the rooms were grouped round courtyards, for in 
each phase one area seems to have served this purpose. In the courtyard 
were fireplaces and various storage bins, and the level of the courtyard 
tended to rise gradually above the level of the adjacent houses, with the 
accumulation of ashes and mud. One of the most interesting structures 
we have found appeared to be a small shrine. At one end of this room 
was a niche in the wall and at its base a rough stone forming a pedestal. 
Not far away was a stone, a volcanic rock and therefore not native to 
the immediate district, carefully chipped to form a short pillar which 
exactly fitted on to the pedestal. This looks very much like a cult object 
and suggests that the inhabitants were already finding the need for 
“some representation of supernatural powers. 

As utensils the inhabitants used stone bowls, carefully ground out of 
white limestone. Doubtless they also had containers of skin and wood, 
which have not survived. They ground their grain in heavy stone 
querns, of a shape peculiar to Jericho. For implements they had knives, 
arrowheads, sickle-blades and awls chipped from flint, some of which 
are most delicately worked. We have found many remains of animal 
bones, and when these have been examined by experts we shall be able 
‘to tell what animals they had domesticated. Altogether, the remains 
“suggest a very prosperous community. It is always hazardous to guess at 
the numbers of the population from the buildings excavated, for there 
are so many unknown factors. As yet we know far too little even about 
the size of the settlemént to make any attempt, but there is enough 
evidence to show that the group must have been quite a big one. 
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At the very end of last season we found evidence, too, that the Jericho 
of the period was not just an inorganic mass of houses, but had pro-_ 
gressed a long way towards becoming a community. This was suggested 
by our discovery of a massive town wall, of which a length of thirty | 
feet has now been uncovered, below the line of the Early Bronze Age. 
city walls in the centre of the west brow of the mound. It was con- | 
structed of massive stones, against an earth backing. The largest of the | 
stones was three feet by five feet across its face and there were many 
others almost equally large. All must have been quarried and brought 
from the foot of the mountains, at least half a mile away. This was not 
work casually undertaken by individual householders, but that of an 
organised community, perhaps under the leadership and direction of a 
chief, though as to that we can only guess. Thus, at a stage at which 
all other settlements so far known were small villages, Jericho had 
grown into a town, the earliest town yet discovered in the world. | 

This is certainly not the beginning of the history of Jericho. The 
excavation of these intricate and highly interesting levels is a slow 
business, and only in a very few places have we touched bed-rock. These 
few soundings have, however, shown us that there are at least two 
phases earlier than the town wall. It is very interesting that the earliest 
structures are built with curved walls. These may be the translation into 
mud brick of the temporary shelters and tents to which the first settlers 
had been accustomed in their earlier nomadic existence. 

The history of early Jericho, is thus gradually unfolding, and we 
hope that in subsequent years’ work we may be able to obtain a really 
clear picture of all the various stages. But our truly outstanding dis- 
covery was left to be made at the very end of this season. We had found 
various bits of human skeletons, mostly apparently buried beneath the 
floors of houses and in a dismembered condition. We had cleared them 
all very carefully and preserved the bones for anatomical report, in so 
far as their very fragile condition allowed, but we really were getting 
rather blasé about them. So when the top of a skull appeared in the 
edge of one of our squares below two layers of typical plastered floors, 
we were not particularly excited by it. Making holes in the edge of an 
excavated area and spoiling the tidy straight face is in any case a major 
sin in archaeological digging, and the measured sectional drawing of 
the layers of soil had not yet been made. So the skull was left where 
it was for nearly a month. I finished the sectional drawing several 
days after digging had stopped, on the day before we were all due to 
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eave Jericho. Then Peter Parr, the man in charge of the site, set to 
work to get the skull out and I went off to draw another area. In due 
ourse he came to me to report that it seemed to be encased in clay, 
which sounded rather like the way that one heard, as a child, that 
gipsies cooked hedgehogs. I told him to carry on very carefully, and that 
svening he appeared with a most astonishing object. It was a skull, but 
he whole of the lower part, from the level of the temples, had been 
overed with plaster modelled in a most likelike representation of 
human features. It was unbelievable to be looking at an obvious portrait 
of a man who had lived some seven thousand years ago. The find did 
mot stop there, for two more skulls were visible in the cavity behind. 
hen these were removed we could see three more behind them, and 
ventually yet another beyond those. So we ended up, five days after the 
dig should have finished, with an enormous hole in the tidy straight 
face of our square, and a family group of seven of these astonishing 
skulls. 
We all felt as we saw them that they were real portraits. There are 
general resemblances which presumably indicate the main facial char- 
acteristics of the men of the period, but they have undoubted individual 
aits. The eyebrows, lids, ears, noses, and mouths are all carefully 
moulded and the features are fine and delicate, particularly the noses, 
hile the mouths are rather prim. The eyes are inset with shells, in six 
ases with a species of cockle shell, always in two leaves, with a vertical 
slit to indicate the pupils. The seventh skull has eyes of cowry shells. 
hese skulls are unique in every way. Professor Garstang found a head 
modelled completely in plaster, but it was a flat disk and had none of 
he amazing lifelike character of these heads. 
As we found them, the skulls had obviously been discarded, for they 
lay in a tumbled heap. We can only guess at their significance. The 
loving attention to details in the modelling of the features suggests as 
the most probable explanation that they are the skulls of venerated 
ancestors whose features their descendants had endeavoured to per- 
petuate in this way. Their religious significance is thus remarkable. 
But perhaps more remarkable still is their place in the history of art, as 
e earliest known portrait heads, standing at the beginning of the long 
line of portrait sculpture which leads through Sumerian and Egyptian 
to the great achievements of Greek art. 
| The surprises of Jericho are never ending, and we hope to continue 
the excavations next year and to make more equally remarkable addi- 
tions to human history. 
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